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In the Vicar of Wakefield, Chapter 20, the Vicar’s 
son George is describing his wanderings. Part of 
what he says is worth quoting here, because it brings, 
at least to my mind, a certain measure of comfort. 
It is so easy for each age to suppose that its own 
conditions are without precedent in the world’s his- 
tory, whether the particular point at issue is the 
development of trusts or the status of Greek, that 
it is worth while to remind ourselves from time to 
time that there is littlhe new under the sun, even 
in the way of complaints and lamentations. 

I set boldly forward the next morning. Every 
day lessened the burden of my movables, like Aesop 
and his basket of bread; for I paid them for my 
lodgings to the Dutch as I travelled on. When 1 
came to Louvain, I was resolved not to go sneaking 
to the lower professors, but openly tendered my 
talents to the principal himself. I went, had ad- 
mittance, and offered him my service as a master 
of the Greek language, which I had been told was 
a desideratum in this university. (He had been 
told that there were not two men in this whole uni- 
versity who knew Greek). The principal seemed 
at first to doubt of my abilities; but of these I 
offered to convince him, by turning a part of any 
Greek author he should fix upon into Latin. Find- 
ing me perfectly earnest in my proposal, he addressed 
me thus: “You see me, young man’, continued he, 
“I never learned Greek, and I don’t find that I have 
ever missed it. I have had a doctor’s cap and gown 
without Greek. I have ten thousand florins a year 
without Greek; I eat heartily without Greek; and 
in short”, continued he, “as I don’t know Greek, I 
do not believe there is any good in it”, 


Writers and lecturers seeking to diagnose the 
disease or diseases from which classical instruction 
is (or is said to be) suffering often speak and 
write as if Classics were the one and only sub- 
ject taught in school and college without ideally 
perfect results. As an antidote to such doleful ut- 
terances it is worth while to note that in divers 
other fields there are voces clamantium in desertis, 
complaining that all is not well therein, not on the 
principle set forth by Pliny Epp. 6. 20. 17 (Possem 
gloriari non gemitum mihi, non vocem parum for- 
tem in tantis periculis excidisse, nisi me cum omni- 
bus, omnia mecum perire misero, magno tamen mor- 
talitatis solacio credidissem), but as a corrective to 
excessive concentration of vision on our own sub- 
ject and morbid introspection. It is not so long 
ago that Professor Grandgent drew a very vigorous 
indictment against current teaching of modern lan- 


guages. And so it goes in field after field. One 
such ululation I quote here, partly for the reason 
set forth above, in the remarks preliminary to the 
quotation from the Vicar of Wakefield, partly be- 
cause it contains another presentation of a topic 
which we teachers of Classics are justified in keep- 
ing ever in mind and employing as an argument in 
favor of the work which we are seeking to do. 

Twenty years ago English grammar well-nigh dis- 
appeared, certainly for a time, from the curriculum 
partly as a natural reaction against the extremes to 
which the study had been carried and partly under 
the influence of ill-informed men of letters who were 
writing on “the grammarless tongue”. The English 
language, it was said, has no grammar; and why 
keep up the pretence? What grammar, it was asked 
further, was known to Addison? And did not Addi- 
son write well enough? So grammars went; and 
their place was taken by language-lessons, which, a 
vivacious correspondent informed me the other day, 

“no more teach grammar than they do the length of 
the hair of guinea pigs”. 

English studies are now hampered by two defi- 
ciencies, one or both of which the school might help 
to remove. “The modern literatures”, to quote 
Matthew Arnold, “have so grown up under the influ- 
ence of the literature of Greece and Rome, that the 
forms, fashions, notions, wordings, allusiens of that 
literature have got deeply into them, and are an indis- 
pensable preparation for understanding them”. 
Twenty-five years ago, college students had this in- 
dispensable preparation for the modern literatures, 
but it has since largely disappeared. Greek has 
ceased to be an absolute requirement for entrance to 
college, and Latin in some places is optional. Let 
the process go on for another generation, and the 
best part of English literature will become unintel- 
ligible. In the face of the importance of science in 
modern education, the ancient classics will hardly 
hold their own during the coming years; certainly 
they can never be restored to their old place in the 
school curriculum. Under the circumstances it 
therefore becomes incumbent upon teachers of Eng- 
lish to provide means for acquiring through transla- 
tion such knowledge of the ancient literatures as 
may be necessary for an appreciation of great writ- 
ers like Milton, Keats, Shelley and Tennyson. I 
should like to see introduced into the high school 
prose translations of the Odyssey and parts of the 
Iliad. No romance can surpass the Odyssey in in- 
terest; once introduced it will remain. Earlier than 
Homer may come books, of which we have several 
good ones, on Greek, Latin, and Norse myths and 
legends. Let us keep so much at least of the ancient 
heritage. 

These words are taken from an interesting address 


by Professor W. L. Cross, printed in Education for 
May last, in which Professor Cross voices a pro- 
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test against current methods of teaching English. 

Professor Cross’s paper was discussed in an edi- 
torial in The New York Times on June 16, 1908. 
I quote a part: 

But teaching Greek literature in English trans- 
lations is, at best, dry business. Mr. G. H. Lewes 
showed its futility when he took Worpswortnh’s line 

The river wanders at its own sweet will 
and observed that, translated into a foreign tongue, 
it would assume some such wooden form as, 

The river self-impelled pursues its course. 

While study of that supreme work of translation, 
the English Bible, would fit admirably into Prof. 
Cross’s plan, he may provide no substitute for a 
first-hand knowledge of Homer's beautifully articu- 
lated Greek. The text books that teach it, though 
discarded by most schools, are still available to the 
rare student with the desire and the courage “to 
study them up” by himself. 


A BROADER APPROACH TO GREEK 
(Concluded from page 85) 
Now that it would be highly desirable for a stu- 


dent to be master of such a body of words as I have 
here tried to indicate, and to be able also to derive 
many other words from them is a matter about 
which there can hardly be any difference of opinion. 
But I expect to hear doubts expressed as to the 
wisdom of attempting to memorize lists of words. 
I anticipate objections as to the tour de force of 
memory necessary to master such lists. I expect to 
hear objections as to parrot-like cramming and the 
like. To all this I can only reply here by a declara- 
tion of faith. I believe from my experience that 
such lists of words can be memorized, and when 
once properly memorized are never whoily forgotten. 
I do not think that with a youth of ordinary intellect 
it requires any particular tour de force of memory 
to master such words, and I deny that acquiring 
words is parrot work, if by that is meant the mere 
articulation of words without proper apprehension 
of their meaning. Learning a Greek vocabulary is 
not a mere matter of superimposition of word upon 
word and of mastering a new sct of symbols for an 
old set of ideas. The confines of the Greek word 
do not always coincide with those of the English 
word, and vocabulary work has an educational value 
in itself in that it leads to a more accurate definition 
of elementary concepts. For the word dper#, for 
instance, the student will not find any one word in 
English that adequately represents it, nor for the 
word cwopocivn, peculiarly Greek concept 
which cannot be adequately rendered in any other 
language”. In regard to the passions this word 
means self-restraint, in regard to pleasures it is mod- 
eration and temperance, in regard to demeanor it is 
modesty. The exercise of determining the full mean- 
ing of such words, of tracing their boundaries and 
noting how they recede within or advance beyond 
the boundaries of the English terms is a most valu- 
able exercise for inculcating that accuracy of thinking 


without which no mind can be said to be trained. 
But apart from this educational value and merely as 
propaedeutic to further work in the language I am 
convinced that vocabulary work pays. We have 
Greek word-lists to teach the first year men at 
Princeton, and those who learn them—or rather 
those who have learned them (oi peuabnxéres) 
will tell you that it pays. To the beginner their 
more experienced brethren are willing to say 
maestumque timorem 
mittite: forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 

I believe that it is as sensible and economical to 
secure an adequate vocabulary in beginning to read 
as it is for a builder to bring to his building site an 
adequate supply of material in beginning to build, 
and the plan of beginning with a meager supply of 
words is as foolish and wasteful as it would be if 
a builder should start building with a few bricks or 
stones and keep running off to the brick-yard 
or quarry for each single brick or stone as 
he happened to need it. | that a 
certain amount of material must be stored 
in the memory. Before the synthetic  pro- 
cesses can begin there must be something to synthe- 
size. I believe that Mnemosyne was and is yet the 
mother of the Muses. I read the other day some 
striking remarks on the propriety of giving the 
memory something to do, that deserve to be quoted. 
They are from the pen of Professor Gayley, Profes- 
sor of English Literature in the University of Cali- 
fornia. “If fewer things were despatched”, says 
Professor Gayley, “and if more were entrusted to 
the memory, there would be something to assimilate, 
and time to assimilate it; there would be less dys- 
pepsia and more muscle. Teachers and parents are 
over-considerate nowadays of the memory in chil- 
dren; they approach it gingerly; they have feared 
so much to wring its withers that in most children 
the memory has grown too soft for saddling. In 
our apprehension lest pupils turn out parrots, we 
have too often turned them out loons. — 
With all our study of children and our gabble about 
methods of teaching them, while we insist properly 
enough that youth is the seed-time of observation, 
we seém to have forgotten that it is also the harvest- 
time of memory”. And so until! some one invents a 
hypodermic syringe for injecting words into the 
veins of memory we must expect to expend some 
effort in acquiring a language. 

As to the methods to be employed in securing the 
firm lodgment of the words in the mind of the stu- 
dents, I need not enlarge here. Oral quizzes, writ- 
ten tests, sight translation containing the words 
used, composition oral and written, all these will be 
employed by the resourceful teacher. In the matter 


believe 


of written tests I venture to mention a plan used 
by a teacher who used to send us some of our best 
students at Cornell, a plan which I found to work 
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well in my own teaching. Dictate 20 or 25 Greek 
words, numbering each one, and ask the students 
to write down the English equivalents in a numbered 
column. Then dictate the same number of English 
words and have the students write the Greek equiva- 
lents in another column. Have the papers ex- 
changed and as you read off the correct answers, 
have the errors marked. Have the proper deductions 
made for errors and the totals computed and called 
off. This plan stimulates a healthy rivalry among 
the students and proves very effective. 

If we could only get the universities to publish and 
approve an adequate list of words, and if they would 
base all the Greek composition set for entrance on 
such a list, the student would have a very obvious 
incentive to master the vocabulary. Still another 
inducement would be afforded if the translation of 
passages at sight were made part of the entrance 
requirements. [I am not sure but that in the end 
the translation should be made nearly all sight, as 
I understand Professor Lodge advocates. 

As to the time when this deliberate and systematic 
attempt to master an adequate supply of words 
should be made, that might be a matter for expe- 
rience to determine. For myself I am _ pretty 
strongly of the opinion that it should be begun as 
soon after the student has finished his Beginners’ 
Book as possible. I do not think that it would be 
well to attempt it earlier. I do not think it is wise 
to undertake too much in the way of vocabulary 
in the Beginners’ Book. But I do think that the vo- 
cabulary of Beginners’ Books might be improved. I 
very much doubt whether the vocabulary of a Be- 
ginners’ Book should be constituted as if the first 
four books of the Anabasis were all of Greek that 
had come down to us. I believe that the vocabulary 
should be selected with a more liberal purpose as if 
the student were being prepared to read Greek 
rather than to read the Anabasis. At present the 
indictment lies fairly against our Beginners’ Books 
that they prepare to read Xenophon rather than to 
read Greek. As compared with the Beginners’ 
Books in use in the English schools my feeling is 
that our books are inferior in this respect. 

One other matter which I cannot refrain from re- 
ferring to here, and which I believe to be second 
only in importance to the acquisition of a proper 
vocabulary, is the matter of phrases. I believe that 
it would be of the very greatest advantage to the 
student if he were required to learn phrases from 
the very beginning of his work in Greek, and that 
the advantage would at the same time be very far- 
reaching. There would be, in the first place, the 
obvious advantage of increased facility in reading 
because of the actual recurrence of such phrases, 
if they were well chosen from those most in use. 
But greater than this advantage would be that which 
would result from the quickening of the student's 


sensitivity to Greek phrase-form, and the stimulus 
it would give to phraseologic reading, phraseologic 
apprehension. This matter of picking up a sentence 
by phrases instead of word by word is of cardinal 
importance for facile reading. Phrases constitute 
the primary syntheses in any language, and the fa- 
cile reader is he who is acquainted with a goodly 
store of these to begin with, and with the prevailing 
form of these syntheses. You have only to compare 
your own method in reading with that of your stu- 
dents when next you have them doing sight transla- 
tion, to appreciate what I mean when I speak of 
the importance of phraseologic apprehension in read- 
ing. Whereas you pick up the words half a dozen 
at a time, a handful at a time, your student picks 
them up one by one. Whereas you hover over the 
words, as it were, and grasp them with an inclusive 
comprehension, your student flounders in the midst 
of them. He cannot perform the short bustard- 
flight that is necessary to carry him from the be- 
ginning to the end of a phrase. And the greatest 
value which I believe would result from the learn- 
ing by the student of a generous store of phrases is 
not the obvious one that depends on the recurrence 
of the actual phrases as so many isles of light on a 
dim page, but that which would result from the stu- 
dent becoming more sensitive to phrase-form and 
more expert in taking phrases at a bound. 

One danger in learning phrases that should be 
avoided is that of bolting the phrase. By bolting the 
phrase I mean the habit so many students have of 
taking a phrase holus bolus without analysis. This 
they are almost sure to do when they do not know the 
elements (words) of which the phrases are composed 
and have the meaning of the phrase as a whole 
conveniently supplied to them in the notes. In this 
respect many of our editions of the Anabasis give 
to the student a debilitating sort of aid that is no- 
wise different from that which he receives from a 
translation. Take for instance the phrase dvd 
xpadros, The student is told in the notes that this 
means “at full speed”. He accepts that meaning. 
He is perfectly willing to take the editor’s word for 
it, and inasmuch as the word xpdros does not occur 
in the Anabasis except in the phrases dvd xpdros 
or xara xpdros, he never does find out that 
xpdros really means ‘strength’, or ‘power’. Hence 
when I ask Freshmen what the word «pdros means, 
they either do not know at all or answer ‘speed’. 
This is why, while I should strongly advocate the 
memorizing of phrases, I should not advocate it 
apart from systematic work with vocabulary. There 
is the same objection to learning phrases without a 
knowledge of their constituent elements as there is 
to learning compound words without a knowledge 
of the simple words of which they are composed. 
The student bolts in either case and the result is 
mal-assimilation and intellectual dyspepsia. 
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Another important advantage of having a generous 
store of phrases in the mind is that they would fur- 
nish the student with concrete examples of case and 
prepositional usage, matters concerning which the 
student's knowledge 1s generally deficient. “Exam- 
ples are often of more help than the statement of a 
rule’. “An ounce of example is worth a pound of 
precept”. 

This, then, is the gist of the recommendation I 
should like to offer for the better preparation of 
students for their college work in Greek. To put 
the matter in simplest terms, I should advocate the 
compilation by a committee representing the schools 
and universities, of (1) a body of simple uncom- 
pounded prose words, (2) a statement of important 
principles of word derivation, (3) a body of repre- 
sentative phrases. Also, I should recommend that 
all the Greek composition set for entrance and all 
the sight translation set for entrance be based on 
the vocabulary so put forth. 

Perhaps some of you, calling to mind the amount 
of difficulty that you yourselves experienced in be- 
ginning Lysias or Plato in college, may be inclined 
to think that I have exaggerated the difficulties and 
temptations of the average student at this point. 
But I should caution you against taking your own 
experience as a valid criterion. Students that de- 
velop into classical teachers are more than likely to 
have been different from the average matriculant. 
Thanks to some careful teacher or perhaps because 
of some gracious principle of fore-ordination where- 
by you were predestined to be saved, you were much 
more thorough in your methods from the beginning. 
You would probably be found among the saving rem- 
nant, the 11 out of the 172 mentioned above, who 
did not use ‘trots’. When you came to a compound 
word or a derived word in the Anabasis, you prob- 
ably looked up the derivation. When you learned 
a new word, you probably learned the broad funda- 
mental meaning of the word and not merely the 
meaning which it might happen to have in the pass- 
age where you found it. Hence you brought with 
you to the reading of your college authors a much 
better vocabulary than the average student. Hence 
I doubt whether you can really appreciate the diffi- 
culty entailed on the average student because of 
deficiency of vocabulary. Even to the instructor in 
the university the deficiency of the student in this 
regard may not be apparent. For unless he happens 
to make formal tests or attempts to do sight transla- 
tion he is not likely to be aware of the pitiful paucity 
of words known by the students. Before coming 
away from Princeton I made one or two tests which 
have a bearing on this point. I mentioned above a 
list of more common neuters in os of the third de- 
clension. I submitted this list—an exceedingly im- 
portant list for any one to know, since they enter 
into the composition of so many words—to groups 


from the second, fourth, and sixth divisions of 
Freshmen Greek. The second division men knew 
on an average 18 words out of the 56, the fourth 
division men 17, the sixth division men 14, an aver- 
age for all of about 16 words out of the 56. Also, I 
made a similar test on the masculines of the second 
declension. The men from the second division knew 
28 words of the first 69 of my list, the men from 
the fourth 22, and the men from the sixth 19 words. 
These words can not fairly be considered rare. I 
cite those under the letter to give you an idea of 
how they run. 


ala x pds 
alrios dpyup:s 
aypés d&xpos 
pros 
dutredos dpros 
aOpdos doxéds 

der ds 


From this I think you will see that the improve- 
ment in vocabulary for which I plead is not unneces- 
sary. I hold in my hand a word-list compiled by the 
Classical Department at Princeton to be placed in 
the hands of Freshmen upon entering college. The 
students are told that the first vocabulary embraces 
a minimum list of words which they are supposed to 
know on coming. I mention this merely as showing 
that the student’s knowledge of words is felt by the 
department to be inadequate, for the action of the 
department in preparing the list was prompted by 
such a feeling. 

It may be said that, the requirements for entrance 
being what they are, there is no time available for such 
systematic attention to vocabulary as that for which 
I plead. To that I should say, in the first place, 
that I believe that the student would in the end 
cover his Anabasis so much more quickly, i* proper 
attention were given to vocabulary, that the time 
now available would prove ample. In the second 
place, if the time should not be ample, I believe that 
the universities would accept less Anabasis and 
Homer, if they cofild only obtain the other more 
valuable mastery of word and phrase which would 
enable the student to go on with his college Greek in 
a more satisfactory manner. There is, of course, 
nothing sacred about the four books of the Ana- 
basis. I believe that even now excellence in Gram- 
mar and Composition would be allowed by most of 
the universities to compensate for ‘leficiency in 
Homer and Anabasis. 

I have ventured to make the above recommenda- 
tions for a better approach to Greek because I have 
found in my experience as a teacher of Greek at two 
universities that the present method of preparing 
students is inadequate, and I believe that the inade- 
quacy is due in large measure to the lack of prope 
attention to vocabulary. I do not think that we can 
rely on a mere reading of four books of the Ana- 
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basis to give the student a satisfactory working vo- 
cabulary. What we are asked to do in the univer- 
sities, and what we want to do, is to teach Greek as 
literature, and that from the very beginning. But 
this we cannot do if we have to spend much time in 
teaching words and forms. Literature is noble 
thought in noble form, and of the two nobilities the 
noble form is the essential nobility. To elaborate 
this point would require a separate paper. Forms 
are apprehended by the intellect, form, noble form, 
makes its appeal to the spirit. We want in the uni- 
versities to get the student on beyond the point where 
Greek touches the intellect to where it touches the 
spirit, and helps to produce the ‘by-product’ of char- 
acter. 

To do this to a greater degree one thing that is 
necessary, one thing that is indispensable, is greater 
facility in reading. If a student were to master such 
a body of words and phrases as I have here spoken 
of, I believe his facility in reading would be greatly 
increased. D. A. “MacRae 
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REVIEW 
A Short History of Greek Literature, from Homer 


to Julian. By Wilmer Cave Wright. New 
York: American Book Company (1907). Pp. 
543 


Mrs. Wright's study of Julian and her reviews of 
classical books which have appeared at sundry times 
in the Nation have revealed her independence of 
judgment, her marked literary skill, and the breadth 
and catholicity of her learning. She was admirably 
equipped to write a manual of Greek literature, and 
the work which we have before us is, as one would 
have confidently expected, well done. In the brief 
space of 517 pages we have a lucid survey of Greek 
literature down to Julian, divided into twenty-three 
well-selected chapters, each chapter accompanied by 
a serviceable bibliography of editions, important mon- 
ographs and articles, and translations. At the end is 
a full chronological table, followed by a good index. 

The author has endeavored to adapt the treatise to 
“the reader who, though little or not at all acquaint- 
ed with the classics, realizes that he cannot appreciate 
any other literature, least of all his own, unless he 
can relate its masterpieces to the types set, once for 
all, by the Greeks”, and “the student of Greek who, 
in his second or third year at college, will profit im- 
mensely by a rapid survey of the whole field of 
Greek literature”. In spite of the often conflicting 
needs and limitations of these two classes of readers 
Mrs. Wright has succeeded in giving us an account 
of Greek literature that, to a greater extent than 
any other book of the kind in English, satisfies the 
legitimate demands of both. It is not a book for 
the general public—it is too scholarly for that; nor 
for the indolent or ill-trained college student—it is 


too serious and thoughtful for members of the “un- 
desirable class”. Its appeal is rather to the men 
and women of culture, in and out of college, who 
need a competent guide through the ten centuries 
in which the Greek race developed and brought to 
perfection the great permanent types of literature and 
laid the foundations for the intellectual life of mod- 
ern Europe. 

Mrs. Wright's literary estimates are clearly her 
own, and are set forth in a style so attractive that 
one is tempted not to criticize even if he does not 
accept her view. But a tendency is detected here 
and there to assume that the author’s judgment and 
taste are more widely shared by others than 
is the case. The strictures upon the faults of Thu- 
cydidean style (p. 182) are fair enough, though 
perhaps given too great prominence. But in the 
statement with which the paragraph opens, “All 
praise, but few enjoy, Thucydides”, the author falls 
into the manner of the essayist rather than of the 
historian of literature. And the statement cannot 
be accepted as true. The unfavorable estimate of 
Euripides (p. 239) is likewise fortified by assertions 
that are not historically correct. The standing of 
Euripides with his contemporaries as revealed in 
the Frogs shows that he was not “out of sympathy 
with his time and with the average Athenian”. Com- 
pare p. 298, where Euripides is properly called “the 
delight of the Athenian stage”. His victories in 
the contests probably numbered, not five, but, as the 
Vatican MS. states, fifteen; five may have been the 
number of his victories at the Dionysia alone. The 
criticism of Polybius is introduced by the assertion 
that “he is not read”. As literature? Neither is 
Mommsen, ‘nor Eduard Meyer. In spite of his ob- 
vious faults of style, which are here well catalogued, 
is it fair to urge against him that he “used the 
common dialect with all its neologisms' which were 
to be so carefully avoided by the later purists”’— 
the first approach to the language of St. Paul? Are 
we bidden at this day to accept the standards of the 
Atticist reactionaries? We are nowhere given a 
clear account, by the way, of what Atticism was, 
nor of its far-reaching influence. The Alexandrian 
scholars are generally referred to with the respect 
which is due them, though their work is not sum- 
marized anywhere; but we regret that Pope’s igno- 
rant witticism is invoked on page 487 without 
at least a note of disapproval. There were Alexan- 
drians and Alexandrians. 

The most difficult chapter in the book to write is 
in a sense the most successful—that on Homer. The 
long history of the Homeric question is traced dis- 
passionately and sanely. It would be difficult to di- 
rect the student to a better discussion of it any- 

1 “Antiseptic (p. 45) and unchaperoned"’ (p, 286) are interesting 


neologisms in criticism, but both objectional because not illuminating but 
misleading. 
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where. But for the purpose of this book it may 
be questioned whether there is not too much Ho- 
meric criticism and too little Homer in the chapter. 
The addition of a dozen pages on the poems them- 
selves would be desirable in a revision, and would 
bring this chapter into greater harmony with the 
treatment of other authors. In general the reader 
is given a fair idea of the contents of an author 
as well as of his place in the history of his branch 
of literature and of his literary merit. In the case 
of writers whose works are lost but whose position 
in Greek literature is assured, either by the opinion 
of the ancients themselves or by their traceable in- 
fluence, there is generally litile to object to and 
much to praise. The discussions of the lyric poets 
who are known to us only through scanty fragments, 
of the early philosophers, and of the early rhet- 
oricians and sophists may be selected for special 
commendation. On the other hand, it is somewhat 
remarkable that of the tragic poets after the great 
triad only Agathon is mentioned, and not Carcinus, 
Astydamas and Theodectas, and that of the poets 
of the Middle Comedy only Antiphanes and Alexis, 
of the New only Diphilus, Philemon and Menander 
are named. The New Comedy cannot be understood 
without the background of both the tragedy and 
the comedy of the fourth century, and of the lead- 
ing figures of this period we chance to be excep- 
tionally well informed through Aristotle and other 
contemporary sources. A paragraph on the exten- 
sive letter literature is also to be desired, especially 
on the later purely literary letters, which are only 
casually referred to. The most serious single omis- 
sion is the absence of all reference to the New Tes- 
tament writers. They deserve a separate chapter; 
see Mahaffy’s chapter in his Progress of Hellenism. 

The least satisfactory part of the book, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, is the treatment of dramatic his- 
tory in the otherwise excellent chapters on the dra- 
matic poets. Aristotle does not tell us a great deal 
on these subjects, but that little is precious and 
should be faithfully handed down together with such 
increments to our knowledge as have come to us 
through the recovery of some of the sources of in- 
formation possessed by Aristotle and assumed by 
him to be known to his instructed hearers. It will 
not do to assume (p. 186) that “both tragedy and 
comedy were derived from the choral dances in 
honor of Dionysus”; this is to ignore the funda- 
mental difference between the Dorian dithyramb and 
the Attic comus. The satyric element should receive 
greater emphasis, as should the probable course of 
the evolution of the tragic tetralogy out of the satyr- 
drama. The structure of the Old Attic Comedy as 
seen in Aristophanes is far from being “already 
closely akin to tragedy”. “Prologus, Parados and 


Exodus”, the author says, “with Episodes of arbi- 


trary number and length, are all there”. But the 
parodos has a structure all its own, while the epi- 
sodes are so unlike those of tragedy in number, po- 
sition and function as to suggest an origin quite 
different from that of the episodes in tragedy. The 
researches of Humphreys, Zielinski, Poppelreuter, 
Kaibel, Kérte, Mazon and others have been so fruit- 
ful of illuminating results, have added so greatly 
to our understanding of Aristophanes 3nd his prede- 
cessors back to Epicharmus, that Attic comedy can 
no longer properly be discussed in the old-fashioned 
way. Epicharmus (whose floruit is placed a quarter 
century too late) almost certainly did not employ 
a chorus (p. 273). And the comic chorus certainly 
did not perish (pp. 305, 307) at the close of the 
fifth century. We find a lively remnant of it even 
in the new plays of Menander. The allusion to the 
choregia in Arist. Ran. 404 and scholiast and the 
joke of the comic poet Strattis have been misunder- 
stood. There is no authority for the statement (p. 
520) thatthe Attic state assumed control of the 
tragic choruses in 508, that Aeschylus’s first exhi- 
bition was in 499, that Aeschylus chose to live in 
Sicily after the rise of Sophocles to the prominence 
of a rival (p. 143). The first comic contest under 
the auspices of the state was held in 486. Comedy 
and tragedy were taken into the Lenaea only in the 
late forties and thirties respectively. At the City 
Dionysia the number of competing tragic poets was 
three, of comic poets five, except during the major 
portion of the Peloponnesian War. Euripides was not 
“virtually defeated” (p. 239) in 455 when he was 
last with the Peliades; nor can we properly refer 
to the “third prize” in tragedy. At the Lenaea three 
comedies and sometimes, at least, two tragedies were 
given in the fifth century. Down to 386 old trage- 
dies could be brought out in competition with new; 
the privilege of reproduction seems not to have been 
confined to the plays of Aeschylus. The statement 
which the author repeats on p. 214 is due to the 
joke which Aristophanes puts into the mouth of 
Aeschylus to the effect that his plays had not died 
with him. We know of no instance of a poet com- 
peting with two plays (p. 276); the hypothesis to 
the Vespae rightly attributes the Proagon to Phi- 
lonides, and Aristophanes, as we now know, was 
victorious with the Vespae (p. 289), which Phi- 
lonides brought out for him. The epigraphical records 
of victories show that the archon granted the chorus 
to Aristophanes himself, and that the victory was 
officially his, even when he committed the play to an- 
other to put upon the stage for him. The statement 
about the Andromache (p. 250) should be modified 
accordingly. The second Pax was brought out at 
the Lenaea; Apollodorus was the leading actor in 
it. The Plutus was first at the Lenaea in 388. An- 
tiphanes wrote no play Alcestis (p. 306). Phile- 
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mon is shown by contemporary records to have been 
a Syracusan by birth and not from Soli (pp. 308, 
522). The first victory of Crates was in 450 (pp. 
280, 520). Eupolis lived till ca. 410 (p. 281). Aris- 
tophanes won a victory at the Dionysia in 425 or 
424—a prouder victory, we may surmise, than the 
Lenaean victory with the Knights (p. 286). The 
date of Aristophanes’s deith, as of his birth, is un- 
known (p. 303). Menander made his début in 324, 
not in 321 (p. 309). Pericles was 40 years old ca. 
454 (p. 521). The beginning of the career of Aga- 
thon was in 416, of Alexis ca. 356 (521). The 
author’s method of indicating the period of an au- 
thor by an assumed floruit at the age of forty is 
very misleading when the only fixed date in a 
writer's career which the ancients record is that of 
some specific event or achievement. The chrono- 
logical table should be thoroughly revised and mis- 
leading calculations due to this practice eliminated. 

A manual which combines so many points of ex- 
cellence as this will undoubtedly undergo many re- 
visions. In the hope that this prophecy may come 
true a few minor matters may be mentioned in con- 
clusion. There should be some reference to Wila- 
mowitz's opinion about the so-called Alexandrian 
‘canon’ of the lyric poets, and also to his discussion 
of Solon’s poems in his Aristoteles and Athen. The 
traces of Sappho’s influence on Theocritus deserve 
mention; see Cook’s article in the Classical Review, 
which does not exhaust the subject. An allu- 
sion to the relation of the dithyramb to Apollo 
should be inserted on p. 129. In the Eumenides 
Athena does not give the “casting vote” (p. 201), 
but rather awards the verdict to the defendant be- 


cause of the tie. The references to the number of 


actors employed in the extant plays should be re-> 


vised in view of Rees’s recent treatise. Greater 
significance is to be attached to the absence of a 
scenic background in the four early plays of Aes- 
chylus (p. 190). Present-day opinion on the ques- 
tion of the stage in the fifth century is not so di- 
vided as is intimated on p. 191. The view of the 
staging of the Prometheus is untenable (pp. 192, 197). 
The eccyclema is distinctly overworked (pp. 193, 204, 
206, 207, 219). It was probably not represented on 
the stage in the grotesque shape of a cow (p. 199). 
In the Acharnians Euripides is not represented “in 
his garret” (p. 285), or “swinging absurdly in a 
stage machine” (p. 295), but is simply sitting in 
his study 4 o8dém, with his legs drawn up to hold 
the writing tablet, as Blass showed years ago. We 
could wish that the work of American writers were 
more freely mentioned in the bibliographies, at the ex- 
pense if necessary of worthless things like Kynas- 
ton’s Theocritus (twice mentioned), or antiquated 
books like Sommerbrodt’s Scaenica ; for example, Sey- 
mour’s Selections from Pindar, Burgess on Epideictic 


Literature, White on the Stage in Aristophanes, 


Humphreys’s Antigone, Morgan’stranslation of Xeno- 


phon on Horsemanship. Of foreign books the fol- 
lowing should certainly be added: Bethe’s Prolego- 


mena zur Geschichte des Theaters im Alter- 
tum, Barnet’s Primer of the Greek Drama, 
Bodensteiner’s Szenische Fragen, Neil's Knights, 


Mazon’s Pax, Croiset’s Aristophane et les parties 
politiques, Meineke’s Historica critica comicorum 
Graecorum, Mahaffy’s Silver Age of the Greek 
World (the first edition under the title Greek Worid 
under Roman Sway is out of print), and Paley’s 


Aeschylus. Epwarp Capps 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The following sentences, quoted from a circular 
issued by the Classical Association of England, ad- 
mirably express the purposes of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States: 

The objects of the Association are to promote 
the development and maintain the well-being of 
classical studies, and in particular: 

(a) To impress upon public opinion the claim of 
such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; 

(b) To improve the practice of classical teaching 
by free discussion of its scope and methods; 

(c) To encourage investigation and call attention 
to new discoveries; 

(d) To create opportunities for friendly inter- 
course and co-operation among all lovers of classical 
learning in this country. 

Membership of the Association is open to all per- 
sons of either sex who are in sympathy with its 
objects. 

From the statement of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation it will be seen that it appeals for support 
to all who are interested in the study of the Classics, 
to University Teachers, to Head and Assistant Mas- 
ters and Mistresses of Schools, to Private Tutors 
and Private Students, and, not less, to all those 
who, though actively occupied in business, politics, 
or the work of the learned professions, retain their 
interest in the classical literatures and civilisations, 
and a belief in their humanising influence. 


One of my students has translated Horace Odes 
3. 9. 17-18 
quid si prisca redit Venus 
diductosque iugo cogit deneo 
by ‘What if-old Venus return and unite us with a 
brass ring?’ Recently, in sight translation, for Re- 
gina stat incerta a girl fearlessly suggested “The 


queen stands in a cart’. L. B. MitcHetu 
WI§ULLIAMS AND VASHTI COLLEGE, Aledo, Il inois 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 
The first informal meeting of the New York Latin 
Club wil take place at 10 o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, January 23, at the Packer Institute, on Joralemon 
Street, near Clinton, Brooklyn (take Subway to Bor- 
ough Hall; Joralemon Street runs west of Borough 


Hall). The meeting will be given over to a sym- 
posium on the function of Latin Prose Composition 
in the teaching of Latin. There will be short ad- 
dresses and discussions by a number of teachers, in- 
cluding Professor McCrea, Messrs. Bice, Jenks, 
Radin, Miss MacVeagh and others. 
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VERGIL’S AENEID 


by Charles Knapp, Ph.D., Barnard College, Columbia University 


A prominent high saan teacher writes us: 

“IT have submitted to my class six editions of Vergil and 
asked them to look every one overcarefully. After doing 
this each member of the class was to hand me a slip of 
paper with the names of the different editions in the 
order of excellence, in the opinion of the person handing 
in the paper. Thus far, about one- -third of the thirty-five 
members of the claes have handed in the ballots. As I 
»>KNAPP’S VERGIL leads the liston EVERY 
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Separate text for class- 


tones, map and small cuts. 
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Caesar’s Callic War 
By W. B. Gunnison GW. H. Harley, Erasmus Hall High School 
All the text, grammar and composition needed for second 
year work; convenient, practical, economical. $1.25. 
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By the same authors; a preparation for Caesar $1.00 
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NEW LATIN AND GREEK TEXTS 


Cicero’s Cato Maior De Senectute 


A well-known book, revised with a larger introduction, new 
notes, illustrative passages and discussions. 


Post’s Selected Epigrams of Martial 


Selections illustrating fully the 
Epigram as a form of Literature 


Seymour’s Edition of Dyer’s Apology and 
Crito— Revised 


Adapted particularly to the needs of College Freshman 
asses. 
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Barss’ Beginning Latin . . . . . $1.00 
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flacmillan’s Latin Sertes 


Barss’s Nepos: Twenty Lives . . . .90 
‘Bain’s Poems of Ovid. . - $1.10 
Von Minckwitz’s Cicero . . 1.25 
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AN ELEMENTARY LATIN 


COURSE by Franklin Hazen Potter 
PROFESSOR OF LATIN STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA . . 
pp. xvi -|- 231 xvii -|-109-+ 52 1908 

The book has grown out of several years’ experimental work 
in Latin pedagogy. 
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